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We greatly regret to have to record the death of 
Richard H. Thomas, M. D., of Baltimore. He was one 
of the twelve persons chosen to constitute the Committee 
on Organization of the Peace Congress. But just as the 
Committee was beginning its work he was stricken 
down with the fatal disease and was never able to co- 
operate with the other members of the Committee. Dr. 
Thomas had been for several years president of the 
Peace Association of Friends in America, and was a very 
able and effective speaker and writer on the subject of 
peace. He passed away just as the Congress was opening. 

One of the most interesting side events connected with 
the Congress was the pilgrimage to Mount Auburn of a 
number of the European delegates. Wreaths were laid 
by them on the graves of seven of the peace advocates 
of the past century: Noah Worcester, William E. 
Channing, Henry W. Longfellow, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, James Russell Lowell, Charles Sumner and 
Phillips Brooks. A handsomely printed Memorial of 
this pilgrimage has been prepared containing portraits 
of the seven men, with quotations from their writings. 
This may be procured at the office of the American 
Peace Society for twenty-five cents. 

The Bureau of the Congress in Lorimer Hall was as 
busy a hive as one ever saw. Much of the success of 
the Congress was due to the hard and faithful work of 
the Committee on Entertainment, the registration, in- 
formation and literature, secretaries, the postmistresses 
and all the dozen or more young women and men who 
worked nearly night and day in the service of the 
delegates. 

■ m »-• 

THE PEACE CONGRESS. 

O wise men of the prophet-mood, 

What of the dove of Peace — how soon 
Shall she, forth faring night and coon, 

Beside our thresholds brood ? 

O seers of many lands, what cheer ? 

What tidings of the dove, whose way 

Is lost, is lost this many a day? 
Is her home-coming near ? 

We, too, have watched while ye have prayed, 
We, too, have kept the faith, and still 
With every prophet on his hill 

Yearn for the far-estrayed. 

Above the war-cloud, fierce and gray, 
Beyond the field where conflict rings, 
Where shall she spread descending wings — 

Good priest and rabbi, say ? 

O brothers, shall this be a sign, 
That from your distant isles ye bear 
Memorials devout and rare 

Unto this common shrine ? 

O message-bearers, that confess 

A greater than an age of gold, 

Is this again the Voice of old 
Heard in the wilderness 1 

Frank Walcott Hutt, in the Transcript. 



Secretary Hay's Note Calling for a New 
International Peace Conference. 

[We give this note of our government calling for a new intergovern- 
mental peace conference without comment. Its immense importance is 
self-evident, without elucidation.] 

Department of State, 
Washington, Oct. 21, 1904. 
To the representatives of the United States accredited 
to the governments signatories to the acts of the Hague 
Conference, 1899: 

" Sir — The Peace Conference which assembled at The 
Hague on May 18, 1899, marked an epoch in the history 
of nations. Called by His Majesty the Emperor of Rus- 
sia to discuss the problems of the maintenance of general 
peace, the regulation of the operations of war and the 
lessening of the burdens which preparedness for eventual 
war entails upon modern peoples, its labors resulted in 
the acceptance by the signatory powers of conventions 
for the peaceful adjustment of international difficulties 
by arbitration, and for certain humane amendments to 
the laws and customs of war by land and sea. A great 
work was thus accomplished by the Conference, while 
other phases of the general subject were left to discus- 
sion by another conference in the near future, such as 
questions affecting the rights and duties of neutrals, the 
inviolability of private property in naval warfare, and 
the bombardment of ports, towns and villages by a naval 
force. 

" Among the movements which prepared the minds of 
governments for an accord in the direction of assured 
peace among men, a high place may fittingly be given to 
that set on foot by the Interparliamentary Union. From 
its origin in the suggestions of a member of the British 
House of Commons in 1888, it developed, until its mem- 
bership included large numbers of delegates from the 
parliaments of the principal nations pledged to exert 
their influence toward the conclusion of treaties of arbi- 
tration between nations and toward the accomplishment 
of peaces. 

"Its annual conferences have notably advanced the 
high purposes it sought to realize. Not only have many 
international treaties of arbitration been concluded, but, 
in the conference held in Holland in 1894, the memor- 
able declaration in favor of a permanent court of arbitra- 
tion was a forerunner of the most important achievement 
of the Peace Conference of The Hague in 1899. 

" The annual conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union was held this year at St. Louis, in appropriate 
connection with the World's Fair. Its deliberations were 
marked by the same noble devotion to the cause of peace 
and to the welfare of humanity which had inspired its 
former meetings. 

" By the unanimous vote of delegates, active or retired 
members of the American Congress, and of every parlia- 
ment in Europe, with two exceptions, the following reso- 
lution was adopted : 

" Whereas, enlightened public opinion and modern civiliza- 
tion alike demand that differences between nations should be 
adjudicated and settled in the same manner as disputes be- 
tween individuals are adjudicated, namely, by the arbitra- 
ment of courts, in accordance with recognized principles of 
law, this conference requests the several governments of the 
world to send delegates to an international conference to be 
held at a time and place to be agreed upon by them for the 
purpose of considering: 
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" 1. The questions for the consideration of which the Con- 
ference at The Hague expressed a wish that a future confer- 
ence be called. 

"2. The negotiation of arbitration treaties between the 
nations represented at the conference to be convened. 

"3. The advisability of establishing an international con- 
gress, to convene periodically for the discussion of interna- 
tional questions. 

"And this conference respectfully and cordially requests 
the President of the United States to invite all the nations to 
send representatives to such a conference. 

" On the 24th of September these resolutions were 
presented to the President by a numerous deputation of 
the Interparliamentary Union. The President accepted 
the charge offered to him, feeling it to be most appro- 
priate that the executive of the nation which had wel- 
comed the conference to its hospitality should give voice 
to its impressive utterances in a cause which the Ameri- 
can people and government hold dear. 

" He announced that he would, at an early day, invite 
the other nations, parties to the Hague conventions, to re- 
assemble, with a view to pushing forward toward com- 
pletion the work already begun at The Hague, by con- 
sidering the questions which the first conference had left 
unsettled, with the express provision that there should 
be a second conference. 

" In accepting that trust, the President was not un- 
mindful of the fact, so vividly brought home to all the 
world, that a great war is now in progress. He recalled 
the circumstance, that at the time when, on Aug. 24, 
1898, His Majesty the Czar of Russia sent forth his in- 
vitation to the nations to meet in the interests of peace, 
the United States and Spain had merely halted in their 
struggle to devise terms of peace. While at the present 
moment no armistice between the parties now contend- 
ing is in sight, the fact of an existing war is no reason 
why the nations should relax the efforts that have so 
successfully been made hitherto toward the adoption of 
rules of conduct which may make more remote the 
chances of future wars between them. 

"In 1899, the Conference of The Hague dealt solely 
with the larger general problems which confront all 
nations, and assumed no function of intervention or sug- 
gestion in the settlement of the terms of peace between 
the United States and Spain. It might be the same 
with a reassembled conference at the present time. Its 
efforts would naturally lie in the direction of further 
codification of the universal ideas of right and justice, 
which we call international law ; its mission would be to 
give them future effect. 

" The President directs that you will bring the fore- 
going considerations to the attention of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the government to which you are ac- 
credited, and, in discreet conference with him, ascertain 
to what extent that government is disposed to act in the 
matter. 

" Should His Excellency invite suggestions as to the 
character of the questions to be brought before the pro- 
posed second Peace Conference, you may say to him 
that, at this time, it would seem premature to couple 
the tentative invitation thus extended with a cate- 
gorical program of subjects of discussion. It is only by 
comparison of views that a general accord can be 
reached as to the matters to be considered by the new 
conference. It is desirable that in the formulation of a 



program the distinction should be kept clear between 
the matters which belong to the province of international 
law and those which are conventional as between indi- 
vidual governments. 

" The final act of the Hague Conference, dated July 
29, 1899, kept this distinction clearly in sight. Among 
the broader general questions affecting the right and 
justice of the relation of sovereign states, which were 
then relegated to a future conference, were : The rights 
and duties of neutrals, the inviolability of private prop- 
erty in naval warfare, and the bombardment of ports, 
towns and villages by a naval force. The other matters 
mentioned in the final act take the form of suggestions 
for consideration by interested governments. 

" The three points mentioned cover a large field. 
The first, especially touching the rights and duties of 
neutrals, is of universal importance. Its rightful dispo- 
sition affects the interests and well-being of all the world. 
The neutral is something more than an on-looker. His 
acts of omission or commission may have an influence — 
indirect, but tangible — on a war actually in progress ; 
while, on the other hand, he may suffer from the exigen- 
cies of the belligerents. It is this phase of warfare 
which deeply concerns the world at large. Efforts have 
been made, time and again, to formulate rules of action 
applicable to its more material aspects, as in the declara- 
tions of Paris. As recently as the 28th of April of this 
year, the Congress of the United States adopted a reso- 
lution reading thus : 

"Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America, in Congress assembled, that it 
is the sense of the Congiess of the United States that it is de- 
sirable, in the interest of uniformity of action by the maritime 
states of the world in time of war, that the President endeavor 
to bring about an understanding among the principal mari- 
time powers, with a view of incorporating into the permanent 
law of civilized nations the principle of the exemption of all 
private property at sea, not contraband of war, from capture 
or destruction by belligerents. 

"Approved, April 28, 1904. 

" Other matters closely affecting the rights of neutrals 
are: 

"The distinction to be made between absolute and 
conditional contraband of war, and the inviolability of 
the official and private correspondence of neutrals. 

" As for the duties of neutrals toward the belligerent, 
the field is scarcely less broad. One aspect deserves 
mention from the prominence it has acquired during 
recent times, namely, the treatment due to refugee 
belligerent ships in neutral ports. 

" It may also be desirable to consider and adopt a 
procedure by which states non-signatory to the original 
acts of the Hague Conference may become adhering 
parties. 

" You will explain to His Excellency, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, that the present overture for a second 
conference, to complete the proposed work of the first 
conference, is not designed to supersede calls for the 
consideration of special topics, such as the proposition 
of the government of the Netherlands, recently issued, 
to assemble for the purpose of amending the provisions 
of the existing Hague Convention with respect to 
hospital ships. Like all the tentative conventions, that 
one is open to change, in the light of practical experi- 
ence, and the fullest deliberation is desirable to that end 
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" Finally, you will state the President's desire and 
hope that the undying memories which cling around 
The Hague as the cradle of the beneficent work which 
had its beginning in 1899 may be strengthened by hold- 
ing the second peace conference in that historic city. 
" I am, sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

"John Hay." 



Address of Hon. John Hay, Secretary of 
State, at the Opening of the Thir- 
teenth Universal Peace Congress. 

I esteem it a great honor and privilege to be allowed 
to extend to you the welcome of the government and the 
people of the United States of America on this memor- 
able and auspicious occasion. No time could be more 
fitting for this gathering of a parliament of peace than 
to-day, when at the other end of the world the thunder 
of a destructive a ,r id sanguinary war is deafening the 
nations, while here we are preparing to settle the ques- 
tion of a vast transfer of power by an appeal to reason 
and orderly procedure, under the sanction of a law im- 
plicitly accepted by eighty millions of people. 

And as if heaven had designed to give a sign of 
deepest significance to the hour of your meeting, it co- 
incides with the commitment to eternal peace of all that 
was mortal of our dear and honored colaborer in this 
sacred cause. George Frisbie Hoar had many titles to 
glory and honor; not the least of them was the firm and 
consistent valor with which, through all his illustrious 
life, he pleaded for humanity and universal goodwill. 

No place could be more suitable for your meeting 
than this high-hearted city, which has been for nearly 
three hundred years the birthplace and the home of 
every idea of progress and enlightenment which has 
germinated in the Western World. To bid you wel- 
come to the home of Vane, of Winthrop, and of 
Adams, of Channing and Emerson, is to give you the 
freedom of no mean city, to make you partakers of a 
spiritual inheritance without which, with all our opu- 
lence, we should be poor indeed. It is true that this 
great Commonwealth has sought with the sword peace 
under liberty. We confess that many wars have left 
their traces in the pages of its history and its literature ; 
art has adorned the public places of this stately town 
with the statues of its heroic sons. But the dominant 
note of its highest culture, its most persistent spirit, has 
been that righteousness which exalteth a nation, that 
obedience to the inner light which leads along the paths 
of peace. [Applause.] 

And the policy of the nation at large, which owes so 
much of its civic spirit to the founders of New England, 
has been in the main a policy of peace. During the 
hundred and twenty years of our independent existence 
we have had but three wars with the outside world, 
though we have had a most grievous and dolorous strug- 
gle with our own people. We have had, I think, a 
greater relative immunity from war than any of our 
neighbors. All our greatest men have been earnest 
advocates of peace. The very men who founded our 
liberties with the mailed hand, detested and abhorred 
war as the most futile and ferocious of human follies. 



Franklin and Jefferson repeatedly denounced it — the 
one with all the energy of his rhetoric, the other with 
the lambent fire of his wit. But not our philosophers 
alone — our fighting men have seen at close quarters 
how hideous is the face of war. Washington said, " My 
first wish is to see this plague to mankind banished from 
the earth"; and again he said, "We have experienced 
enough of its evils in this country to know that it should 
not be wantonly or unnecessarily entered upon." There 
is no discordant note in the utterances of our most emi- 
nent soldiers on this subject. The most famous utter- 
ance of General Grant — the one which will linger longest 
in the memories of men — was the prayer of his war- 
weary heart, " Let us have peace." [Applause.] Sherman 
reached the acme of his marvelous gift of epigram when 
he said, " War is hell." And Abraham Lincoln, after the 
four terrible years in which he had directed our vast 
armies and navies, uttered on the threshold of eternity 
the fervent and touching aspiration that "the mighty 
scourge of war might speedily pass away." 

There has been no solution of continuity in the senti- 
ments of our Presidents on this subject up to this day. 
[Applause.] McKinley deplored with every pulse of 
his honest and kindly heart the advent of the war which 
he had hoped might not come in his day, and gladly 
hailed the earliest moment for making peace ; and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has the same tireless energy in the work 
of concord that he displayed when he sought peace and 
ensued it on the field of battle. No Presidents in our his- 
tory have been so faithful and so efficient as the last two in 
the cause of arbitration and of every peaceful settlement 
of differences. I mention them together because their 
work has been harmonious and consistent. We hailed 
with joy the generous initiative of the Russian Emperor, 
and sent to the Conference at The Hague the best men 
we had in our civic and military life. When the Hague 
Court lay apparently wrecked at the beginning of its 
voyage, threatened with death before it had fairly begun 
to live, it was the American government which gave it 
the breath of life by inviting the Republic of Mexico to 
share our appeal to its jurisdiction ; and the second case 
brought before it was at the instance of Mr. Roosevelt, 
who declined in its favor the high honor of arbitrating 
an affair of world-wide importance. [Applause.] 

I beg you to believe it is not by way of boasting that 
I recall these incidents to your minds ; it is rather as a 
profession of faith in a cause which the present adminis- 
tration has deeply at heart that I ask you to remember, 
in the deliberations upon which you are entering, the 
course to which the American government is pledged 
and which it has steadily pursued for the last seven years. 
It is true that in those years we have had a hundred 
days of war — but they put an end forever to bloodshed 
which had lasted a generation. We landed a few pla- 
toons of marines on the Isthmus last year; but that 
act closed without a shot a sanguinary succession of 
trivial wars. We marched a little army to Peking ; but 
it was to save not only the beleaguered legations, but 
a great imperiled civilization. By mingled gentleness 
and energy, to which most of the world beyond our 
borders has done justice, we have given to the Philip- 
pines, if not peace, at least a nearer approach to it than 
they have had within the memory of men. 

If our example is worth anything to the world, we 



